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racy of the whole volume. In a brief critical introduction he gives due 
credit to the meritorious services which the author has rendered to the 
cause of international reorganization. It may be that in consequence 
of the world war the new international law will be developed beyond 
the hopes of the idealists of the past decade; but all the more shall we 
respect them for having lifted up their voices in protest against the 
international system which made possible such a catastrophe. 

C. G. Fenwick. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Die Internationalisierung der Meerengen und Kanale. By Rudolf 
Laun. (The Hague, Martinus Nijhoff. 1918. Pp. 172.) 

The author, a professor of the University of Vienna, was entrusted 
with the preparation of this report by the so-called Stockholm Neutral 
Congress of 1916. The Swedish Peace Committee had previously 
declared in favor of "internationalizing" straits and canals forming 
parts of important maritime routes. The author has attempted to 
analyze the project and to present certain possible solutions which he 
believes will lead toward a lasting world peace. The book is tem- 
perate in tone and the author seems to have approached his subject in 
a spirit of detachment. He has, however, quite underestimated the new 
difficulties in the way of eventuating the project, due to the widecast 
disruption of international faith. After the experiences of the present 
war, a nation having, or expecting to have, a wide command of the seas 
can scarcely be expected to consent to the opening of canals or straits 
controlled by it, especially along important trade routes. The devel- 
opment of the submarine, more particularly the uncontrolled use to 
which it has been put in this war, has multiplied the difficulties a 
thousandfold. The author has sensed some of these difficulties. He 
admits, for instance, that if certain water passages should be opened 
only to merchant vessels, it would be difficult to deny the right of 
passage to armed merchant ships. Until the use of submarines has 
been controlled by new inventions, one must reckon with the arming 
of merchant ships (p. 127). 

The book is divided into two parts, the first being a survey of the 
various proposals for a special international regime for straits and canals 
made at sessions of learned bodies such as the Institute of Interna- 
tional Law, and in the writings of specialists. The second part con- 
tains the proposals of the author himself. Among other things, he sug- 
gests that the internationalizing of straits and canals can be used as a 
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powerful weapon for the maintenance of international good faith be- 
cause the benefits may well be restricted only to states who have re- 
mained faithful to their treaty obligations (p. 162). There are many 
other thoughtful suggestions well worthy of study. We recur again, 
however, to the opinion that most of them would seem practicable 
only in the event that the project as a whole is administered by inter- 
national authority, and not left in the hands of the territorial state. 

Arthur K. Kuhn. 

L'Idee de la Liberte au Temps present. By A. Eggee. (Zurich : 
Rascher & Co. 1918. Pp. 47.) 

The author is professor of law in the University of Zurich. He sees 
involved in the war a sharp conflict between different schools of politi- 
cal thought, chiefly in respect of their ideas of liberty. As he views it, 
it is not in the ordinary sense a struggle between liberalism and con- 
servatism, but between individualism and " stateism." The individual, 
having become economically free, engaged in unrestrained competition, 
which gradually led him to collectivism. In such a state of society, 
power, particularly group power, became the foremost consideration, 
and the general welfare was lost sight of. This inevitably led to 
similar ideals in state politics because power without became necessary 
to maintain power within. In the Prussian state, the controlling phi- 
losophy led to an enthronement of the state idea and the elimination 
of liberalism itself, whereas in France, England and the United States, 
the struggle for liberty succeeded in establishing safeguards based upon 
lessons derived from the French Revolution and the principles of 
philosophers such as Rousseau, Spinoza and Locke. 

Liberty must be a ruling principle rather than an interest. It must 
be applied objectively, rather than subjectively. It is more than a 
formula and must have universal signification; accordingly alliances of 
nations creating merely rivalries of power must be suppressed. Peace 
must therefore depend upon "the reason of liberty" rather than upon 
mere mechanism. Arthur K. Kuhn. 

Alsace-Lorraine under German Rule. By Chaeles Downee 
Hazen. (New York: Henry Holt and Company. 1917. 
Pp. 246.) 

This is one of the best and most interesting books on the subject of 
which it treats. It does not pretend to be a complete or erudite in- 



